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Abstract 


Schools cannot meet all of ESL students” needs; therefore, families play a fundamental 
role in the students’ success. Families support their children's cognitive, linguistic, emotional, and 
socio-cultural achievements. But, ESL families encounter barriers when adapting to a new school 
system (Guo 2016). Numerous researches have suggested that developing school-family 
partnerships is significant and beneficial to guide families who want to support their children's 
learning process (O'Donell and Kirkner, 2014). Thus, this paper offers a practical example of how 
to build a strong home-school partnership with ESL families. It contains three workshops aimed at 
generating a space for families and teachers to (a) promote ESL families' partnerships with the 
school; (b) develop children's literacy by using cross-linguistic transfer; (c) provide socio-cultural 
strategies and resources to support the acculturation process of the families and students; and (d) 
increase ESL students’ motivation and self-confidence, thereby lowering their anxiety. The 
workshops are grounded on four types of involvement (parenting, communicating, learning at 
home, and collaborating with the community) based on Epstein's model (1995, 2010) and address 


three main components (affective filter, cross-linguistic transfer, and socio-cultural dimension). 
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Chapter 1: Introduction 


Family awareness and involvement in English second language (ESL) programs play an 
essential role in the learners’ academic, social, and emotional development. According to 
Herrera and Murry (2016), “their families are a source of cultural identity, self-esteem, and 
social grounding for students. Family members are also a sociolinguistic resource for ongoing 
literacy development in the student’s first language” (p. 25). Thus, families can contribute 
actively to their children’s educational success and social relationships. However, many ESL 
families lack cognizance of how they can support their children’s learning, and some do not have 
a clear understanding of how ESL programs operate. For instance, I have noticed a 
communicative gap between ESL teachers and families in my current community. In numerous 
aspects, ESL families seem confused and unaware of the school procedures to assist their 
children’s needs. Some parents may experience frustration because they cannot talk directly to 
the teacher; some do not understand what teachers say, and others may feel too embarrassed to 
ask for help. As a result, several families seem indifferent to school activities and avoid 
participating in them. 

To address this problem, I have developed a couple of ESL family workshops to assist 
ESL families and students. The workshops focus on the affective filter, language transfer, and 
socio-cultural dimensions of ESL families and students. Through these components, ESL 
families and teachers can find a space to identify common language goals and recognize ways to 
work together. The workshops rely on the strengths and advantages of orality by “recognizing 


and celebrating the advantages, talents, and experiences that culturally and linguistically diverse 


students bring to his or her learning” (Herrera & Murray, 2016, p. 9). In addition, the workshops 
provide guidance, strategies, and materials to ESL families and integrate community engagement 
and readiness for the accommodation of ESL students and families. At the end of the workshops, 
families can feel more comfortable expressing their concerns and questions. In the same way, 
they can gain more confidence about upholding their children’s language learning at home. 

The affective filter has a significant impact on the language acquisition process. Krashen 
(1983) explained that high anxiety levels, low motivation, low self-esteem, and other affective 
factors can raise the affective filter, reduce academic achievement, and slow language 
acquisition. Therefore, the workshops objectives include increasing motivation, self-confidence, 
and lower anxiety in ESL students. To achieve this end, family involvement in their learning 
process 1s strategic. Throughout the workshops, teachers and families exchange materials, 
strategies, and meaningful cultural experiences that can be used both at home and in the school 
setting. These interrelated activities serve as comprehensive input and can be applied in real- 
world situations to stimulate lifelong learning for ESL students. 

The second central aspect in which the workshops support ESL students is the notion of 
cross-language transfer. Numerous first language skills are transferable to the second language, 
such as reading comprehension strategies, conceptual vocabulary, phonological and print 
awareness, and cognitive and metacognitive skills (Short et al., 2018). Herrera and Murry (2016) 
indicated, “Native language support from parents is essential. Without it, a student may struggle 
to successfully transfer cognitive academic language proficiency (CALP) in the native language 
(L1) to CALP in English (L2)” (p. 95). English and Spanish share many letters, phonemes, 
vocabulary, and some grammar structures. Hence, by explaining the advantages of transfer to 


their families, it is likely that learners can positively strengthen their linguistic skills and 


cognition in their first language. Thus, ESL teachers can adjust these prior abilities and use them 
for scaffolding language and cognition in the second language. 

Learning about the students’ cultures helps teachers form relationships with them more 
easily and prompt students to make connections from their own lives (Short et al., 2018). 
Consequently, the sociocultural dimension 1s another relevant aspect that ESL students benefit 
from the workshops. When ESL teachers take the time to know the family background and social 
environment, they acknowledge, understand, and apply traditions from their families’ cultures 
into their lessons. Hammond (2015) stated, “learning can be more effective 1f processed using 
the common cultural learning aid- stories, music, and repetition” (p. 48). However, motivating 
parents or guardians to share their cultural traditions implies their engagement in children’s 
school lives, and schools require making efforts to build good school-family partnerships 
(Epstein, 2011). Thus, these workshops offer a space to reinforce the school-family partnership 
by sharing cultural experiences, understanding the social conditions, and attending to the needs 
of ESL families and students. 

The idea of the workshops is based on my nine years of teaching languages to 
kindergarten, four as an English teacher and five as a Spanish teacher. During this time, I have 
witnessed how family-school partnership is the cornerstone to achieving students’ language 
objectives. In this regard, Short et al. (2018) mentioned ten beneficial conditions that contribute 
to second language learning and work to the learner’s advantage. Many of these conditions are 
related to family support, such as relatedness of home and new language, first language oracy 
and literacy skills, avid reading, prior foreign language learning, regular access to competent 


speakers of the language, and integrative motivation in the speech community. Subsequently, if 


families are more aware of their powerful influence in the second language acquisition process, 
they can aid their children in accomplishing the language and academic goals. 

In summary, these workshops serve as a practical instrument for ESL teachers, parents, 
and students. The family-school partnership can acknowledge students’ human stories and 
empathize with their lives and needs. Hammond (2015) pointed out that “the culturally 
responsive teacher tries to create an environment that communicates care, support, and belonging 
in ways that students recognize” (pp. 19-20). By advocating for the ESL families, we recognize 
their importance in the learning community and deliver a message of belonging to our ESL 
students. ESL families are capable of supporting the emotional, socio-cultural, cognitive, and 
linguistic needs of children if the teachers guide them in the process. Working with ESL students 
demands a better understanding of the students’ background and knowledge. Thus, ESL teachers 
require cooperative and instructional strategies to scaffold language acquisition through 
relationships, differentiated instruction, and authentic learning experiences that connect their 
families to the school. Teaching a second language has many challenges; however, it can be an 
extraordinary journey when families and teachers work together to enhance all the children’s 


dimensions of learning. 


Chapter 2: Literature Review 


This chapter outlines the conceptual references that support the proposed workshops; the 
workshops are intended to help ESL families be involved in their children’s academic success. 
The research offers a broader understanding of the impact of family involvement, the importance 
of partnerships between families and schools, and how families can be engaged to become 
involved. In the same way, this project delivers several insights on the three main components of 


the course: affective filter, language transfer, and socio-cultural dimensions. 


Family Involvement, Engagement, and Partnership 

First, it 15 significant to mention that there has been a recent terminology change from 
parental involvement and parental engagement towards family-school partnership. Epstein 
(2016) clarified that the older and familiar terms of “parent involvement" or “parent 
engagement" focused on parents, while the term partnership emphasizes the roles that school, 
family, and community can all play to benefit students. Epstein (2016) affirmed, “We 
incorporate these concepts under the word partnership because we want people to build 
relationships for good connections of home, school, and community" (p. 25). 

Several studies have investigated theories and models related to family-school 
partnerships (Henderson & Mapp, 2002; Stefanski et al., 2016; Yamauchi et al., 2017). These 
studies highlighted Epstein (1995, 2010) as one of the most frequently used theories in family- 
school partnerships. Epstein's (1995) model emphasized cooperation and support among the 


overlapping spheres of school, family, and community in order to enhance student's academic 


achievement and success. The framework outlined six types of involvement: parenting, 
communicating, volunteering, learning at home, decision making, and collaborating with the 
community. Likewise, Epstein et al. (2002) delivered some sample practices, challenges, and 
new definitions about the six types of involvement and provided illustrations and a step-by-step 
process for applying and adjusting the model to different school settings. 

Numerous researchers have used Epstein as a frame for understanding the importance of 
parent involvement in education (Đurišić & Bunijevac, 2017; Lemmer, 2007; Mahuro & Hung, 
2016; Munje & Mncube, 2018; Ihmeideh et al., 2020; Housel, 2020). Other researchers, such as 
Chen et al. (2018), Kuo (2016), and Smith and Sheridan (2019), mentioned Epstein as a 
reference for teacher training in family engagement. However, Bower and Griffin (2011) 
specifically examined the efficiency of Epstein’s (1995) model in high-poverty, high-minority 
schools, and their case study inferred that Epstein’s (1995) model was not fully capable of 
achieving the proposed parental involvement goals in that specific population. 

Goodall and Montgomery (2014) presented the relationship between parents and schools 
as a continuum that shifts from parental involvement with the school to parental involvement 
with schooling to parental engagement with children’s learning. In parental involvement, the 
school is in control of the relationships and information with parents. In the second level of the 
continuum, parental involvement with schooling, parents and schools interact and interchange 
information, focusing on schooling. Parents have more control over their children's learning in 
parental involvement with children’s learning, but schools still support them. The continuum 
sought to show a distribution of agency between parents and schools working together to uphold 
children learning. Protacio et al. (2020) used the continuum (Goodall & Montgomery, 2014) as a 


framework in their study. They described several initiatives aimed at achieving family 


engagement with children’s learning in elementary schools. Likewise, they highlighted how each 
case 1s an example of the different stages of the continuum and how teachers can apply them in 


different contexts. 


Family Involvement in English Language Learning 

Previous research has consistently shown that ELL family involvement is beneficial for 
students' academic achievement (Camelo Gamez, & Castillo, 2013; Lorea et al., 2011). 
Moreover, some students recognize how families' perceptions contribute to involvement in 
educational success (Lueck, 2010; Panferov, 2010; Har] et al., 2016). O'Donell and Kirkner 
(2014) implemented a two-year study to observe the influence of Latino families in a YMCA 
project. They concluded that the level of family involvement influenced standardized English 
language arts test scores, student motivation, social skills, and work habits. The research looking 
at families” involvement, in the YMCA project, found many benefits, including language arts test 
scores. There are also clear benefits for students” reading development, related to parent and 
school partnerships. Research into the effect of parental involvement on reading (Harj1 et al., 
2016; Lorea et al., 2011; Mendoza, 2017) presented evidence for a relationship between a parent 
reading to children at home and students” reading improvement at school. Harji et al. (2016) 
pointed out that parent-teacher partnerships could scaffold the children's reading development. 
Additionally, Lorea et al. (2011) emphasized the association between parental involvement and 
higher reading engagement. Mendoza (2017) identified specific skills that ESL students can gain 
from parental cooperation. 

Lee et al. (2012) investigated the consistency of interactions between three different 


groups (English speaking Caucasian family, English speaking Latino family, and Spanish 


speaking Latino families) towards three predictor variables (attitude toward school, parent-child 
communication, and school commitment action) and the criterion variable (parent involvement). 
Their findings showed that Spanish-speaking Latino families associated two predictor variables 
(parent-child communication and school commitment action) with parent involvement. The 
research proposed that effective communication between school members and Spanish-speaking 
Latino parents enhanced the parents’ participation in school activities. Similarly, Vera et al. 
(2011) studied the relationships concerning particular obstacles and the facilitators of parent 
involvement and some kinds of educational involvement from EL parents. The study of Vera et 
al. (2011) identified that parents' demographic aspects determined their involvement and that the 
unawareness of community resources also had a minor effect on parental involvement. 

Many scholars have specified that non-English speaking parents frequently face several 
challenges with communication. Parents felt unable to assist their children academically because 
they could not speak, read, or write English (Camelo Gamez, & Castillo, 2013). For instance, 
Guo (2016) investigated various barriers affecting ESL parent-teacher communication challenges 
and divided them into five main categories: language differences, parent unfamiliarity with the 
school system, teacher attitudes and institutional racism, different views of education, and 
cultural differences concerning home-school communication (p. 83). Guo concluded the article 
by delivering practical suggestions to expand ESL parents' contribution to students” success. 
Furthermore, Cheatham and Ro (2011) analyzed difficulties in listening comprehension and 
communication between teachers and ESL parents. They have found that semantic and 
pragmatic misunderstandings arise when the parents have limited proficiency in English. The 
research included recommendations for early education and supporting and building positive 


relationships and partnerships with ESL parents. 


Due to these challenges, some researchers have generated studies aimed at supporting 
Latino family involvement in schools (Cheatham & Jimenez Silva, 2012; Aceves, 2014). These 
studies focused on creating partnerships and clear communication among families, schools, and 
communities. Cheatham and Jimenez-Silva (2012) examined the challenges of partnerships in a 
teacher conference with a Latino parent. The transcript of the conference served as a tool to 
suggest what teachers can do differently to appreciate Latino parents. Behnke and Kelly (2011) 
described the impact of two Latino programs (LPFAST program and the Juntos program) and the 
efforts to involve Latino families in their schools and communities in North Carolina. 
Implementing these programs has led to multiple benefits for Latino parents, such as improving 
communication with the school, greater awareness of resources, better understanding of school 


policies, and more parental confidence when working with their children at home. 


Affective Filter 

Krashen (1982) presented the affective filter hypothesis as one of the five hypotheses of 
second language acquisition. The hypothesis explains how affective variables — such as 
motivation, self-confidence, and anxiety — improve second language achievement or create 
frustration. Although this hypothesis has served as the basis of much psychosocial research, 
some investigators have discussed and criticized it. For instance, Zafar (2009) stated: "In case of 
children, Krashen claims a total absence of the filter and forgets that even children can be 
affected by personal variables such as feelings of insecurity, anxiety and a lack of self- 
confidence, factors which are known to stand in the way to some adult learner's route to 
acquisition" (p. 144). In relation to this, Latifi et al. (2013) declared “such a claim fails to 


withstand scrutiny because children also experience differences in non-linguistic variables such 
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as motivation, self-confidence, and anxiety that supposedly account for child-adult differences in 
second language learning” (p. 224). 

Horwitz (2010) gathered and summarized forty-four research studies constrained to 
comprehend foreign language anxiety (FLA). Horwitz (2010) included FLA and language 
achievement research, anxieties in response to particular language learning skills (listening, 
reading, and writing), and FLA's correlation with other learner factors. Likewise, Zheng (2008) 
examined several studies associated with language anxiety. Zheng (2008) presented several 
definitions of anxiety, mentioned instruments to measure anxiety, and indicated a connection 
with other affective aspects. Moreover, Zheng (2008) categorized the researches based on three 
main perspectives: cognitive, curriculum, and cultural. 

Some investigations, such as Diaz-Ducca (2015) and Mostafavi and Vahdany (2016), 
analyzed how teaching specific affective strategies could control anxiety and improve oral 
language proficiency. Mostafavi and Vahdany’s (2016) findings suggested that explicit affective 
strategy training facilitated the student's consciousness of affective aspects and student's 
improvement of the usage of language strategies. Mostafavi and Vahdany's (2016) study also 
influenced the development of self-confidence in second language learners. Priya and Ponniah 
(2013) indicated that free reading could lower the anxiety level in the learning environment. 
Priya and Ponniah (2013) also informed the enhancement of motivation through the pleasure 
components in free reading. 

Finally, multiple studies have encompassed second language motivation and self-esteem 
from different research angles. For example, Gao and Dowdy (2014) advised how drama serves 
as a tool to increase reading and writing while cultivating motivation, self-esteem, and empathy. 


Gao and Dowdy’s (2014) paper incorporated drama samples and techniques to apply 1n language 
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classes. Other investigators have suggested implementing songs to motivate students and 
teachers to improve grammar (Roslim et al., 2011). Some other research has emphasized using 
games to motivate the acquisition of English as a second language (Chiang, 2020; Anyaegbu et 
al., 2012). Diaz-Ducca (2014) analyzed how positive oral encouragement can improve 
motivation and participation in English learners in a case study. Thus, all the researches have 
shown better outcomes in second language environments delivering comprehensible input and 


decreasing the affective filter with positive results towards motivation and language abilities. 


Cross-Language Transfer 

Cummins (1979) developed the theoretical foundation about the cross-language transfer. 
Cummins (1979) noticed meaningful associations among academic aspects between L1 and L2 
and used them to generate the "interdependence hypothesis" (p. 233). Cummiuns's theory (1979) 
suggested that languages were not separated but connected on a cognitive level by one 
underlying dimension. Cummins (1979) indicated that children with higher cognitive language 
in L1 could exchange their abilities of cognition to the targeted L2. Subsequently, Cummins 
(1981) presented the common underlying proficiency (CUP) to explain how cross-language 
allowed the transferability of knowledge between the languages. Cummins (1979) stated that 
although the two languages owned different surface features, they were intrinsically related and 
supported each other. This cross-language transfer has served as the basis of extensive research 
analyses in different linguistic fields until the present day (Pollard-Durodola & Simmons, 2009; 
Dickinson et al., 2004; Anthony et al., 2009; López & Greenfield, 2004; Atwill et al., 2007; 


Goodrich et al., 2016; Feinauer et al., 2013). 
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Various reports have focused on the cross-language transfer of phonological skills in 
bilingual Spanish-English children (Lopez & Greenfield, 2004; Pollard-Durodola & Simmons, 
2009; Dickinson et al., 2004; Anthony et al., 2009; Leafstedt, & Gerber, 2005). These studies 
confirmed the advantages of cross-language transfer in phonological aspects of language and 
encouraged the use of L1 as a tool to construct L2 phonological awareness. Dickinson et al. 
(2004) mentioned the importance of home parental involvement in the development of cross- 
language transfer of phonological skills: "our findings clearly indicate that parents whose Ll 1s 
not English should be encouraged to use their stronger home language when they engage in 
activities that foster phonological awareness" (p. 339). In addition to these results, Goldstain and 
Bunta (2011) analyzed the positive and negative transfer in the phonological system of bilingual 
speakers. Goldstain and Bunta (2011) indicated that bilingual Spanish-English showed 
advantages of positive transfer since the children's phonological productions were equal and 
surpassed their monolingual peers. In addition, Goldstain and Bunta (2011) mentioned limited 
proofs of negative transfer and only three signs of phonological interference. 

Other studies (Atwill et al., 2007; Goodrich et al. 2016; Dressler et al., 2011; Zhao et al., 
2017) have concentrated on reconnoitering cross-language transfer in vocabulary knowledge 
between Spanish and English. For example, Dressler et al. (2011) analyzed how Spanish— 
English cognate strategies benefited ELLs. Their results indicated that students could infer 
meanings from phonology, morphology, and orthography cognates when facing an English 
vocabulary difficulty. Roberts (2008) used L1 and L2 storybook-reading at home experiences to 
increase L2 vocabulary in children. Roberts (2008) mentioned a meaningful expansion in 
English vocabulary between the two six-week sessions of the project implementation. However, 


other studies displayed evidence that the concept of transfer could not be completely functional 
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on vocabulary knowledge. Goodrich et al. (2016) hinted that although preexisting vocabulary in 
L1 can support vocabulary acquisition of L2, the general level of vocabulary knowledge in L1 
did not indicate the consequent vocabulary expansion in Ll or in L2. 

Some studies have examined cross-language transfer in reading. Hardin (2001) studied 
how Spanish students use cognitive strategies to increase comprehension in Spanish and transfer 
those strategies to English. Hardin (2001) discovered that all three reading groups (Able, 
Average, and Less-Able) imitated the majority of strategies but the selective reading strategies. 
The results inferred a strong connection between L1 reading and L2 reading accomplishment. 
Leider et al. (2013) analyzed reading comprehension in Latino bilinguals. They construct a 
reading comprehension model to assess the influence of vocabulary, Spanish orality, and 
biliteracy. Leider et al. (2013) findings suggested a relation between L1 and L2; however, they 
also mentioned a certain threshold necessary for cross-linguistic transfer to be displayed in 


reading comprehension skills. 


Socio-Cultural Dimension 

One of the aspects that concern the socio-cultural dimension is the concept of 
acculturation. Barjesteh and Vaseghi (2012) revised, assessed, and criticized numerous 
acculturation models associated with second language acquisition (SLA). They did so using four 
steps: summarizing the models, evaluating the validity of the reports, revising evidence in favor 
or against the models, and examining the implications of the models in SLA. 
One of the models they evaluated included Schumann (1986). He offered a socio-psychological 
perspective of the acculturation model for second language acquisition. In Schumann’s (1986) 


research, he claimed that a student's L2 acquisition success or failure is related to the degree of 
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acculturation that the student has towards the target L2 culture. Thus, ELLs can develop their L2 
faster when they become part of the target language group. Schumann (1986) presented two 
main variables that influenced second-language acquisition: social factors and affective factors. 
Some studies have used the acculturation model (Schumann, 1986) as a conceptual reference in 
their research. For instance, Tamimi Sa'd and Modirkhamene (2015) exposed that the learners 
tend to acculturate into the target language culture by adopting an English accent in their 
discourse. 

Likewise, Graham and Brown (1996) have discussed the implication of acculturation in 
Spanish contexts. Graham and Brown (1996) examined a specific community in Colonia Juarez 
that possessed favorable conditions to acquire L2. On the one hand, the study indicated that 
social conditions like status, economic advantages, and socialization with neighbors and schools 
motivated English language learning inside the community. On the other hand, Graham and 
Brown (1996) showed that the community works in many ways as a foreign language 
environment rather than a second language context (p. 254). Bhargava et al. (2017) investigated 
the consequences of socio-cultural and contextual factors with trajectories of Mexican-origin 
mothers related to educational involvement. Bhargava’s et al. (2017) findings showed that 
acculturation and family socio-economic status could be associated with instrumental 
involvement strategies such as home-based involvement and resource seeking (p. 1799). In 
addition, the analysis also revealed that the context of the families’ living conditions (1.e., 
neighborhood) might work as a disadvantage negatively impacting the home-based involvement. 

Other researchers have analyzed different manners to enhance awareness of the socio- 
cultural dimension in ESL teachers. Dogancay-Aktuna (2006) advised preparing teachers to 


recognize the complexities of English language teaching to help them make more suitable socio- 
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cultural pedagogical decisions. Hite and Evans (2006) developed a qualitative study about 
learning strategies for ESL students among twenty-two first-grade teachers. The data results 
showed six categories: adjustment of teaching approach, modifications issues, parent 
interactions, affect and classroom philosophy, peers as teachers, and use of L1. Gonzales and 
Gabel (2017) explored data about parental involvement and inspected the factors impacting the 
connections between parental involvement and other socio-cultural practices in the schools. 
Furthermore, some examinations have explored a wide range of ways to use one's socio- 
cultural background to improve their language skills in L2. For instance, Cornett et al. (2020) 
used home visiting support to differentiate instruction in the classroom. Cornett's et al. (2020) 
research analyzed the positive impact of different strategies used by a teacher when applying the 
socio-cultural background knowledge gathered at the student's home. In the same way, Ortiz and 
Ordofiez-Jasis (2005) mentioned how several socio-cultural interactions could increase literacy 
skills in children. The researchers offered recommendations to incorporate home literacy 
activities and consider the parents' backgrounds in their investigation. All the investigations 
mentioned the importance of understanding the individual needs, the significant part that socio- 


cultural factors play, and the role of the home-school relationship. 


Conclusion 

Teachers must be aware of all the emotional, socio-cultural, cognitive, and linguistic 
factors that impact ESL children to support them effectively in their process of language 
acquisition. The studies analyzed in this literature review suggest substantial advantages of the 
benefits of implementing the home-school partnership. Similarly, several experts have shown 


positive results when including affective filter, cross-language transfer, and socio-cultural 
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dimensions into language learning. However, 1t 1s essential to highlight that little research was 
found in the affective filter in ESL children, and future research 1s needed to uphold this 
component. Therefore, by advocating and including ESL families in their children's academic 
achievement, teachers will promote an integrated environment to develop different cognitive and 


emotional skills. 


Chapter 3: Project Design 


This chapter uses the rationale foundation to validate the proposed workshops, which are 
intended to assist ESL families in supporting their children’s educational achievements. The 
workshops are aimed at creating a safe environment for families and teachers to: (a) promote 
ESL families’ partnerships with the school; (b) develop children’s literacy by using cross- 
linguistic transfer; (c) provide cognizance about socio-cultural strategies and resources to support 
the acculturation process of the families and students; and (d) increase motivation and self- 
confidence, and lower anxiety in ESL students. The workshops will improve the learning 
experiences of ESL teachers, parents, and students, functioning as a useful tool for interaction 
and gaining an empathetic view of the different needs of the participants. 

The workshops are grounded on Epstein’s model (1995, 2010). However, the workshops 
have concentrated and adopted only four out of the six types of involvement: parenting, 
communicating, learning at home, and collaborating with the community. As Epstein (2016) 
mentioned, “Our model posits that school, family, and community partners work together 
because of their common interests in helping more students—all students— succeed to their full 
potential” (p. 27). Therefore, with the implementation of the workshops, the entire ESL school 
community will foster a strong relationship with the goal of improving the learning experiences 
of teachers, parents, and students. Furthermore, by encouraging the home-school partnership, 
teachers and parents will provide a safe space to share, not only doubts and questions, but also 


culture and ideas. 
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The workshops will be delivered face-to-face and divided into three sessions of 45 


minutes respectively. Each workshop focuses on a particular type of involvement that includes 


many different practices of partnership suggested by Epstein’s (1995, 2010), each type of 


involvement must be met by using weekly components to guide ESL families in their process of 


building home-school partnership (see Table 1). 


Table 1. 


Workshops Schedule 


Types of Epstein’s definition (1995, 
involvement 2010). 


Parenting and 
communicating. 


Learning at 
home. 


Note: The table is based on Epstein’s model (1995, 2010, p. 85). 


Collaborating 
with the 
community. 


“Help all families establish 
home environments to support 
children as students”(p. 85). 
“Design effective forms of 
school-to-home and home-to- 
school communications about 
school programs and children”s 
progress” (p. 85). 
“Provide information and ideas 
to families about how to help 
students at home with 
homework and other 
curriculum-related activities, 
decisions, and planning” (p. 
85). 

“Identify and integrate 
resources and services from the 
community to strengthen 
school programs, family 
practices, and student learning 
and development” (p. 85). 


Weekly components 


Affective filter 
Socio-cultural dimension 


Affective filter 
Cross-linguistic transfer 


Affective filter 
Socio-cultural dimension 
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As shown in Table 1, the workshops are suggested to create an understanding that these 
types of involvement are related and built on each other. Likewise, it is essential to mention that 
all the components are integrated with each workshop. However, each workshop will emphasize 
two per week. For example, the socio-cultural dimension is integrated into two of the workshops. 
The first one will concentrate on knowing the socio-cultural background of the families, while 
the second one will focus on the acculturation process (Schumann, 1986). The affective filter 
(Krashen, 1982) is presented in all the workshops because each incorporates an affective variable 
of motivation, self-confidence, and anxiety. Finally, only one workshop will focus on cross- 
linguistics transfer. 

Due to the difficulties families face when adapting to a new culture and school system 
(Guo 2016), the workshops will employ various communication channels and create a two-way 
form of scaffolding. In addition, the workshops will also provide practical knowledge and 
resources that will benefit both parents and students. The workshops will include Google Slides 
presentations, formats to be filled by the families, cross-language transfer material and strategies, 
community information, readings, small cultural projects, and sharing traditions. Furthermore, all 
the activities are intended to strengthen the home-school partnership not only for a year but also 
throughout the entire schooling years to enhance the students’ emotional, cognitive and linguistic 


SUCCESS. 


Chapter 4: The Project 


The project's outcome 1s three workshops projected to help ESL families support their 
children's emotional, cognitive, and linguistic success by building home-school partnerships. The 
workshops are designed using four types of involvement (parenting, communicating, learning at 
home, and collaborating with the community) of Epstein's model (1995, 2010) and three main 
components (affective filter, cross-linguistic transfer, and socio-cultural dimension). All the 
workshops will incorporate a Google Slide presentation (See Appendix A: Slides). Likewise, 
since the workshops build upon each other and address different goals, some workshops will also 
include formats to gather family information, materials, and strategies to promote cross-language 
transfer, community information, readings, small cultural projects, and sharing traditions (See 
Appendix B: Extra Materials). 

The first workshop focuses on ways to construct parenting and communication with the 
school. During the second workshop, ESL families will receive information, strategies, and 
materials on supporting children's learning at home. Finally, in the third workshop, ESL families 
will receive information about their community, and they will be encouraged to share something 
of their cultural heritage (cuisine, music, literature, artifacts, or art). Due to the communicative 
challenges families may encounter, the workshops will be delivered in both the native language 
of the families and the target language to ensure the understanding of the information provided 
and to lower the anxiety in the families that do not speak English. Thus, a translator is required to 


accompany the ESL teachers if they do not speak the families' first language. 
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Workshop + 1 

The first workshop is aimed to strengthen parenting and build successful ways of 
communication with the school. It comprises five parts: first, a welcoming section that 
recognizes the families” cultural background and gathers information. Second, an introduction 
that presents the purpose and the objectives of the first workshop. Third, the importance of 
parenting and ideas of enhancing it. Fourth, the description of effective communication and the 
different channels that parents and teachers will use to maintain contact. Fifth, the closure section 


will allow parents to share their insights, questions, or concerns. 


Welcoming section 

In this part, when families arrive, they will be given a pin to mark on the poster map the 
place where they come from (Figure 4.1. See also Appendix B, World Map). Then they will be 
asked to fill in two formats: The family contact information (See also Appendix B, Family 
Contact Information) and the Primary/Home Language Survey for All Kindergarten and 
Incoming Students adapted from Vermont Agency of Education (See also Appendix B, 
Primary/Home Language Survey). This section aims to know, understand, and value the 


families” identities and gather their socio-cultural background information. 





Figure 4.1. World Map 
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Introduction 

The introduction of the Google Slide presentation will start with the question: What is the 
family-school partnership? Then, I will allow parents to share their attitudes, perceptions, and 
opinions about it. After that, I will discuss the importance of building a solid partnership in ESL 
programs. Finally, I will mention and explain the three workshops we will have in the following 
weeks. The purpose 1s to allow parents to have an overall look at the workshops and encourage 
attendance and participation in all of them (Figure 4.2. See also Appendix A, Slide #3). After 
that, I will present and explain the first workshop's objectives: 1. Know the socio-cultural 
background of the families, 2. Provide tips for parenting and channels to build effective two-way 
communication between ESL parents and the school, and 3. Enhance the child's motivation 


towards learning English. (Figure 4.3. See also Appendix A, Slide ++4). 


WORKSHOPS 


Parenting and 
communicating. 


PARTNERSHIP! 


Learning at home. 
BETTER 
TOGETHER 


Collaborating with 
the community. 
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Figure 4.2. What is family-school partnership? 
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Figure 4.3. Workshop Objectives 


Parenting 

The parenting section of the workshop will start with two statements. The first one is the 
definition of parenting provided by Epstein (1995, 2010). The second one describes the 
importance of parenting by Epstein, et al. (2012). With these statements, I want to emphasize in 
the home conditions that support students’ education in elementary school and encourage parents 
to think about their current parenting practices. I will continue mentioning some tips for good 
parenting and some examples. I will finalize this section asking to the parents three questions to 
generate discussion: Which ones do you already do? Is there one you would like to try? Is there 


something you would like to add? (Figure 4.4. See also Appendix A, Slide #5). 
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PAR [ N 11 N ( x Build healthy eating habits. 
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environments to support children as , 
students" (Epstein, 1995, 2010, p. 85). children to study. 


Provide a place and materials for 


Good or improved attendance. 


Awareness of importance of school. 


Mesi OMS Ask their children about their day in the 
increase families 
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ich ON | WHICH ONES DO YOU ALREADY DO? 


development" (Epstein, 
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uidi md IS THERE SOMETHING YOU WOULD LIKE TO ADD? 


school. 





Figure 4.4. Parenting 


Communicating 

The third part of the worship will focus on communicating. I will start by reading 
Epstein’s definition (1995, 2010) to illustrate why successful communicating 1s important for 
education, and then I will provide several reasons to support it (Figure 4.5. See also Appendix A, 
Slide #6). Afterward, I will ask parents for different communication channels that they have used 
before. To continue, in the following Google Slide, I will indicate numerous examples of 
effective two-way communication between parents, teachers, and schools that will be used 
during the current school year. Finally, I will ask parents to answer the following questions in 
small groups: Which one is the most effective for them? Is there another two-way 
communication they would like to mention? How can we improve the existing channels? (Figure 


4.6. See also Appendix A, Slide #7). 


WHY 15 TT IMPORTANT? 


Increase understanding and 


(0 M M U N (CATI N 6 cooperation between school and home. 


Monitoring and awareness of child”s 


“Design effective forms of progress. 

school-to-home and home-to-school Clear information on all school policies, 
communications about school programs programs, reforms, and transitions. 

and children’s progress” (Epstein, 1995, Show students that their teachers and 
2010, p. 85). parents are working together to help 
students succeed in school. 
Responding effectively, providing 
reactions, ideas, preferences, and 
asking questions about the students’ 


problems (Epstein, 1995, 2010). 
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Figure 4.5. Communicating 
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Figure 4.6. Two-way communication 
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Closure 
The workshop will close by asking the parents to write three key ideas or three concepts 
they learned from the first workshop. Then, I will thank them for their participation during the 


proposed activities and encourage the next workshop's attendance. 


Workshop + 2- Learning at Home 

The second workshop will start by explaining the definition of learning at home and the 
objectives of the workshop. Then, I will describe the rationale explaining the importance of using 
cross-linguistic language. After that, I will provide examples of strategies along with some 
resources to improve phonological and phonemic awareness and reading at home. This section 
will include a short video about how to use your native language as a resource and also a 
resource packet for parents to take home. I will share additional resources and alternatives for 
parents who want to have extra online materials. Finally, I will have a section where I will clarify 


activities and encourage questions. 


Introduction 

In this part, I will convey the definition of parenting provided by Epstein (1995, 2010). I 
want to emphasize that learning at home is connected to parenting and communication because it 
allows more opportunities for discussions at home by practicing skills in their native language as 
well as monitoring what children are learning in school. Then, I will describe the second 
workshop's objectives, which are: 1. Explain cross-linguistic transfer, 2. Provide strategies and 


resources for the improvement of cross-linguistic abilities, which can be implemented at home, 
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and 3. Enhance confidence in the child's abilities and knowledge. (Figure 4.7. See also Appendix 


A, Slide #10). 


LEARNING AT HOME 


“Provide information and ideas to families 
about how to help students at home with 
homework and other curriculum-related 

activities, decisions, and planning” 
(Epstein, 1995, 2010, p.85). 
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Figure 4.7. Learning at home 


Cross-linguistic Transfer 


| Explain cross-linguistic language 


and its benefits. 


| Provide strategies and resources 


of some cross-linguistic abilities 
to be implemented at home. 


Enhance confidence in the child's 
abilities and knowledge. 


This section will use Cummins (1979) to expose the background of the theory of cross- 


language transfer. Then, utilizing the Dual-Iceberg Representation of Bilingual Proficiency 


(Cummins, 2005), I will highlight the implications of having strong background knowledge in 


the L1 in order to scaffold concepts in the L2. To illustrate the importance, I will present the five 


types of possible transfer stipulated by Cummins (2005), offering examples and clarification 1f 


needed (Figure 4.8. See also Appendix A, Slide +11). Finally, I will finish this section by 


presenting the video: Using the Native Language, a resource created by Nancy Cloud. The video 


will allow parents to better appreciate the role of the native language for ESL students and lead 


parents to encourage students to use their language as a successful tool in learning. (Figure 4.9. 


See also Appendix A, Slide +12). 


e$ 
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transfer are possible: 
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CROSS- LINGUISTIC TRANSFER 


Cummins (1979) indicated that children 
with higher cognitive language in L1 could 
exchange their abilities of cognition to the 

targeted. 


transfer of conceptual elements (e.g., 
understanding the concept of 
photosynthesis) 

transfer of metacognitive and 
metalinguistic strategies (e.g., strategies of 
visualizing, use of graphic organizers) 
transfer of pragmatic aspects of language 


use (e.g., gestures, willingness to take risks 
in communication through L2) 

transfer of specific linguistic elements 
(knowledge of the meaning of photo in 
photosynthesis) 

transfer of phonological awareness 
(Cummins, 2005, p.3). 


SURFACE SURFACE 
FEATURES FEATURES 
or L1 or L2 


The Dual-Iceberg Representation of Bilingual Proficiency(Cummins, 2005, p. 5]. 
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Figure 4.8. Cross-linguistic Transfer 


Phonological and Phonemic Awareness 


This segment will start by citing Dickinson et al. (2004); this research statement upheld 
the use of students' native language to support phonological awareness (Figure 4.9. See also 


Appendix A, Slide +12). Before I start with the strategies, I will clarify first the difference 
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between phonological and phonemic awareness. After that, I will deliver a home resource packet 


where parents can find the information explained during the workshop (See also Appendix B, 


Phonological and phonemic Awareness Home Resource). Next, I will continue providing several 


strategies that parents can implement at home to build phonological and phonemic awareness in 


their children. I will illustrate each strategy by modeling examples and providing hands-on 
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activities (Figure 4.10. See also Appendix A, Slide +13) and (Figure 4.11. See also Appendix A, 


Slide #14). 


PHONOLOGICAL AND 
PHONEMIC AWARENESS 


“Our findings clearly indicate that 
parents whose L1 is not English should 
be encouraged to use their stronger home 
Watch on EBYoulube j language when they engage in activities 

that foster phonological awareness" 

Using the native language as a resource e (Dickinson et al. 2004, p. 339). 

Nancy Cloud Ed. D 

Rhode Island College 
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Figure 4.10. Phonological and Phonemic Awareness Strategies 
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Figure 4.11. Continuation of Phonological and Phonemic Awareness Strategies 


Reading 

The following section will focus on reading. First, I will start with a quote from Epstein 
et al. (2002), which will encourage parents to think about their current reading practices and 
consider the importance of reading at home. (Figure 4.12. See also Appendix A, Slide #15). 
Then, I will present numerous samples to incorporate cultural reading and reading strategies at 
home using interactive activities and the home resource packet (See also Appendix B, Reading 
Home Resources and Strategies). These activities will serve as comprehensive input and can be 
applied to scaffold concepts in both school and real-world situations (Figure 4.13. See also 
Appendix A, Slide +16). Finally, parents will be exposed to a variety of online resources that can 
be used to develop language skills in reading, and phonological, and phonemic awareness 
(Figure 4.14. See also Appendix A, Slide +17). Thus, I will open some of the web pages to see 


examples of online reading platforms and model some online activities. 
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Figure 4.13. Continuation of Reading Strategies 
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Figure 4.14. Online resources 


Closure 

At the end of the workshop, families will ask questions, concerns, or comments about the 
activities and materials recommended. In addition, I will communicate that in the last workshop, 
we will host a cultural celebration. Therefore, I will ask families to bring a cultural artifact or 
share a cultural tradition to participate. I will provide ideas such as food, clothes, songs, pottery, 


artwork, photos, festival, tools, stories, and manuscripts/writing about their ethnicities. 


Workshop + 3- Collaborating with the Community 

The third workshop will focus on helping the students' families assimilate the new socio- 
cultural environment while preserving their traditions. In the first part, I will provide the 
workshop's objectives and describe some community places that families can use when in need 


of a service or for a family visit. In the second part, I will encourage families to create a small 
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poster for the cultural artifact or the cultural tradition they want to share, followed by a short 


presentation or display. In the end, I will have a section where parents can share their insights 


about the workshops and complete a short survey. 


Community Places 


I will start this workshop by asking about their personal experiences when arriving in the 


USA. Why did they decide to move? How long have they lived in their new community? What 


has been the most challenging part? What do you miss? What is similar/different? Then, I will 


introduce the definition of collaborating with the community by Epstein et al. (2002), followed 


by explaining the last workshop 's objectives (Figure 4.15. See also Appendix A, Slide #20). 
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to strengthen school programs, 
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Figure 4.15. Collaborating with the Community 
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After that, I will mention and describe some community places that they need to be aware 
of in case they need a service (Figure 4.16. See also Appendix A, Slide +21). In this part, I will 
provide an Emergency Contact List that families can fill out depending on the area they live in. 
Thus, they can have 1t on hand while they get used to and know more about their community 


(See also Appendix B, Emergency Contact List). 


OTHER USEFUL SERVICES 


Check the nearest places in your 


PLACES TO KNOW IF YOU elo Sheek the nea 
NEED A SER VILE Police station 


Community College: Offers free ESL ^ Poison Control 
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Figure 4.16. Places to know if you need a Service 


Then, I will continue to discuss the places in the community where families can visit and 
provide opportunities to practice the language in real contexts. Finally, I will offer illustrations of 
the activities provided by the school, library, museums, parks, and zoo where the children can 
learn from hands-on activities and enjoy themselves together with their families while 


developing different skills. (Figure 4.17. See also Appendix A, Slide #22). 
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Figure 4.17. Places to visit in your community 


Cultural Celebration 

In this part of the workshop, families will share their cultural artifacts or tradition with 
the school community (director, assistant principal, teachers, custodians). First, I will explain the 
organization of the cultural celebration and ask any questions or concerns (Figure 4.18. See also 
Appendix A, Slide #23). Then, with the support of teachers and/or translators, families will 
create a small poster by drawing their flags and filling in the information. This poster will be 
placed in front of their cultural artifact or tradition so people can read about it while walking 
around the stations (See also Appendix B, Cultural Poster). After that, families and teachers will 
be asked to rotate and generate short conversations about the presented cultural artifact or 


tradition. 
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Figure 4.18. Cultural Celebration 


Closure 

To end the workshop, I will promote a reflective discussion between the families and the 
school members about what they liked about the workshops, what they learned, and how they 
would change. I will also thank them for their involvement in the proposed activities and their 
contribution throughout the three workshops. Finally, I will ask families to complete a survey to 


receive feedback and written personal comments (See also Appendix B, Workshops Survey). 


Chapter 5: Conclusion 


School-home partnerships have a profound impact on students' academic achievement. A 
student's educational success 1s based upon the successful undertaking of the mutual 
responsibilities of all of the participants 1n the school community. Thus, ESL students' will 
benefit academically from teachers and ESL families working together to achieve common 
goals. However, since ESL families have to address many communicative and socio-cultural 
challenges when supporting their children's development, schools need to promote safe spaces 
that allow the sharing and exchanging of skills, abilities, and interests between the school and 
home. 

The implementation of these three workshops will serve as a functional addition to the 
TESOL community since there is a need for parents to receive guidance and support while they 
develop their language skills. Furthermore, by working with ESL families to share cultural 
experiences, and understand the social conditions, and by attending to the difficulties of ESL 
families, the school community will be able to find different ways to address students’ needs. 
The workshops will also assist ESL teachers and schools in learning more about their students' 
backgrounds and cultures, while reinforcing the school-family partnership. Therefore, by 
participating in these workshops schools and parents can help ensure that ESL students will have 
strong support from all parts of the school community. 

The research for this project helped me acknowledge and value the importance of 
families 1n helping students acquire a second language in a new context. Occasionally, teachers 
may be unaware of the solid allies they have at home and do not realize how advantageous it can 


be for the students to scaffold their knowledge using cross-linguistic transfer. Likewise, this 
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research made me realize the socio-cultural difficulties that ESL families and students endure 
when arriving from a different country. Families feel vulnerable and frustrated because they 
cannot communicate their concerns, do not know the new social conventions, and are unaware of 
what they can do to help their children. Thus, teachers need to know the families' conditions to 
better support them in integrating into the school community. 

I hope that the project I created helps increase the awareness that ESL families need 
special training to advocate for their children. Schools alone cannot meet all of ESL students' 
needs, and ESL families are not always aware of how they can best support their children’s 
academic, social, and emotional development. Consequently, I believe the workshops will be an 
essential bridge toward building understanding and collaboration between ESL families and 
teachers. I hope that the material I have created will be a valuable resource for new ESL 
families, students, and teachers to help them build strong relationships based on respect, 
acknowledgment, and empathy. I would love to see this project presented as an introductory 
course for new ESL families in elementary schools, at the beginning of the school year. I also 
believe that the workshops can be helpful if implemented in middle schools, with some 
adjustments. 

Further work is needed in the area of ESL teachers’ preparation for working with 
families. Schools need to implement training that allows teachers and administrators to learn 
about the ESL population before working with them. Many misconceptions can be changed if 
teachers have the tools to learn about the family backgrounds beforehand. Similarly, schools 
need to provide more inviting spaces to integrate ESL families into their activities and make 
them feel welcome. More research 1s required on how schools can best support the acculturation 


process and the impact of socio-economic level on ESL families. Newcomers may not know 
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what 1s available to them and their families in the United States. Therefore, 1t would be ideal if 
they could identify the community resources that could help them to improve their quality of life 
and adaptation process. I believe we can lead our communities in recognizing that ESL families 


are essential for developing a more diverse and multicultural society. 
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Slide # 4 
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LEARNED! 
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Weekly or monthly folders of student 


work sent home for parent review and 
comment 


Curriculum nights 


Home visits (Epstein, et al, 2012). 


WHICH ONE IS THE MOST EFFECTIVE FOR YOU? 
IS THERE ANOTHER TWO-WAY COMMUNICATION YOU 
WOULD LIKE 10 MENTION? 

HOW CAN WE IMPROVE THE EXISTING CHANNELS! 


d 


^d 
| 


q 












Workshop # 2 


Learning at home 
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“Provide information and ideas to families 
about how to help students at home with 
homework and other curriculum-related 

activities, decisions, and planning” 
(Epstein, 1995, 2010, p.85). 
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SUPPORTING ESL FAMILIES IN 
PARTNERSHIP WITH SCHOOLS 


Julieth Gualdrén Beltran, 
Greensboro College 


OBJECTIVES: 


Explain cross-linguistic language 
and its benefits. 


Provide strategies and resources 
of some cross-linguistic abilities 
to be implemented at home. 


Enhance confidence in the child's 
abilities and knowledge. 





CROSS-LINGUISTIC TRANSFER 


Cummins (1979) indicated that children 
with higher cognitive language in L1 could 
exchange their abilities of cognition to the 
targeted. 


SURFACE SURFACE 


FEATURES FEATURES 


The Dual-Iceberg Representation of Bilingual Proficiency[Cummins, 2005, p. 


SLIDESMANIA.COM 
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C2 Using the native language as a resource © ad 


Watch later Share 
" 


E ~ 
D * 


MEA > Bari 


Using the native language as a resource 
Nancy Cloud Ed. D 


Rhode Island College 
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According to Cummins (2005) “five types of 
® transfer are possible: 


— transfer of conceptual elements (e.g., 
understanding the concept of 
photosynthesis) 

>) transfer of metacognitive and 
metalinguistic strategies (e.g., strategies of 
visualizing, use of graphic organizers) 

©) transfer of pragmatic aspects of language 
use (e.g., gestures, willingness to take risks 
in communication through L2) 

_) transfer of specific linguistic elements 
(knowledge of the meaning of photo in 
photosynthesis) 

() transfer of phonological awareness 
(Cummins, 2005, p.3). 





PHONOLOGICAL AND 
PHONEMIC AWARENESS 


“Our findings clearly indicate that 
parents whose Ll is not English should 
be encouraged to use their stronger home 
language when they engage in activities 
that foster phonological awareness" 
(Dickinson et al. 2004, p. 339). f= 
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STRATEGIES 


e Rhymes: Listen to 


and sing nursery rhymes and songs. 
Read books with rhymes. 


Alphabet chart: Practice letter names 
and sounds with the alphabet pointing 
out letters wherever you see them and 
by reading alphabet books. 


SLIDESMANIA.COM 
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e Use movement: 
-> Clap out the number of syllables in a 
word. 
3 Stomp your feet when you hear a sound 
Move slow and then fast at blending 
sounds 


Use pictures: Cut out pictures of 
people, places, and things (nouns), and 
then have them categorize the pictures 
by beginning sounds. 


SLIDESMANIA.COM 
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e Play sounds, letter and words 

games 

->“I spy with my little eye" 

-> Look for something with the beginning 
sound or letter. 

-> Tell the beginning or ending of the 
word. 

Bingo, hangman or scrabble 

2 Point out at pictures or elements with a 
giving letter. 

Have students explore apps or websites 
with sound games 

3 Count sounds, letter or words with toys 





playdough, flour, legos, leaves, snow, 
sand, etc. 
3 Draw and write the names in the 


3 Encourage them to write shopping list, 


their own stories, a diary, plays, etc. 
eo 
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STRATEGIES 


f / fi } E e Read to your children: Set a time 
L p NV 6 Pow M Ld í place and place to read books to your 


child everyday. 


The involvement of families Enjoy the books and stories: 


with children in reading at home Activities like creating arts, drawings, 
may lead students to give more writing, role-plays, acting, dress-up, etc 


attention to reading and to be 
more strongly motivated to read." 


Ask questions : Ask questions about 
(Epstein et al. 2002, p. 30). 


the characters, setting, 


problem/solution, the main idea, etc. 
SLIDESMANIA.COM 
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e Read with all family members: For 


: Organize information: Enhance your 
example, jump-in reading strategy will 


child's understanding of the book and 


allow several persons to read a part of DNO : 
P p classify information from selections. 


the story. 
M Using selective 


underlining/highlighting or adding 
Incorporate several resources at post-its for different purposes. 
home: Resources such as books, 
magazines, illustrations and technology. 


Discuss the books: It promotes critical 
thinking and understanding about the 
text. Talk about their opinion, predict 
different endings, and the ideas 


presented by the author. 
SLIDESMANIA.COM 
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4 a 39 Phonological and phonemic 
ONLINE RESOURCES. SA) eta Awareness 


ES ER s 
i https://www.readingrockets.org/ 
Reading 


https://thereadingadvicehub.com/free- 
rhyming-games-online/ 


https://storylineonline.net/ 


tps://www.getepic. 
https:// etepic.com/ https://fivefromfive.com.au/parent-res 
https://www.uniteforliteracy.com/ T" ources/parent-resources-phonological- 


https://www.booktrust.org.uk/ = phonemic-awareness/online-games-ap 
https://www.youtube.com/channel/UC € s-phonological-phonemic-awareness/ 


rA8ZzPPKIDeFgm6qgVW1rOg © https://www.youtube.com/channel/UC 
https: //www.colorincolorado.org/ Y VcOH8A634mauPrGbWs7Ql 
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QUESTIONS 


CONCERNS 
COMMENTS 
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Workshop # 3 
Collaborating with the 
community 
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OBJECTIVES: 
(0 LLAB 0 MIT N G WITH n [ I C Examine places in the community 


| that allow the English language 
(0 M M U N [Y exposure and use while enhancing 
T cognitive learning. 
“Identify and integrate resources 


and services from the community £9 [ Reduce the child's anxiety towards 


to strengthen school programs, 
family practices, and student 
learning and development" (p. 85). 


speaking English in different 
contexts. 


[] Share and learn about some cultural 
artifacts and traditions provided by 
the families. 
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PLACES TO KNOW IF YOU 
NEED A SERVICE 


e Community College: Offers free ESL 
classes to help the families to improve 
their English. 


Church: Depending on your beliefs 
church offers opportunities to interact @= 
and meet other people in the community. € 
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+0 
vv Y 5 
PLACES TO VISIT IN YOUR ole 
COMMUNITY it 


e School: Participate in school activities * 
such as: family literacy, math, science, 


and reading nights. 19 
Y) 


Library: You can receive help in finding 629 


materials for your children. Librarians qu 


offer educational value and cost no e 


Te 
SLIDESMANIA.CO Q- 
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OTHER USEFUL SERVICES 


Check the nearest places in your 


community for: 


Police station 
Poison Control 
DMV 
Firestation 
Hospital 





Museums: Some museums have 
specific activities and days dedicated to 
families to learn about artists and 
techniques. | 


Parks: Enjoy spaces 
like playgrounds, climbing ~m~" 
structures and miles of walking paths 
for children to explore and learn about 


nature. 


Zoo: Offer interactive stations, feeding 
areas, storytimes, and animal related 
activities where children can learn in a 
multi-sensory way about animals. 
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VV yu 29 2. Share your culture and learn 


about others” cultures. 


(Ul [URAL CELEBRATION - Ask and answer questions. 


Exchange ideas and knowledge. 


. Create a poster Talk about similarities and 
Family Name 


Country 


Artifact resources and facilities. 
or tradition : Respect and enjoy. 


e Artifact or tradition: 


differences. 
Discuss about your community 


Description 
e Importance 


SLIDESMANIA.COM 
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DISCUSSION | THANK YOU 


One thing that you liked about the 


ven ¡GRACIAS! 


e One thing that you learned 
e One thing that you would change 


Please complete the survey 


before you leave. 
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Appendix B: Extra Materials 


World Map 
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Family Contact Form 


Family Contact Form 
Formato de contacto de Familias 


Child s Name/Nombre del niño: 


Parent/Guardian (Padre/Guardián): 
Relationship to child (Relación con el niño): 
Parent/Guardian Phone Number (Nümero de teléfono del padre/quardián): 


Parent/Guardian Email Address (Correo electrónico del padre/ guardián): 


Parent/Guardian Adress (Direccion de la casa del padre/ guardián): 


To contact you with information regarding your child, how do you prefer to be contacted by... 
Para contactarlo con información respecto a su hijo/a, ¿cómo prefiere ser contactado? 
kd Letter 
J Phone call 
LJ Email 


I Seesaw 
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Primary/Home Language Survey 


Vermont Agency of Education 


Primary/Home Language Survey for All Kindergarten and Incoming Students 


Student Information/ Información del estudiante 


First Name/ Nombre: Last Name/ Apellido: Date of Birth Gender/ Género: 





(Month/Day/Year)/ 
Fecha de nacimiento LI F 
(Mes/dia/año): JM 


i Date of Entry in U.S. ate student first began in 
coun d Birth/País (Month/Day/Year) n = oes d 
de nacimiento: bd ed 3 (Month/Day/Year) Fecha 
(Mes/día /año) inicial en La cual el estudiante 
Pl ezó en cualquier escuela 
stados Unidos 


Questions for Parents/Guardians /Preguntas para Response/ Respuesta 
padres/ guardianes 





What is the native Language of each parent/ guardian?/ 
¿Cuál es el idioma nativo de cada padre /guardián? 


What Language(s) are spoken in your home?/ ¿Qué 


idioma(s) se habla en su casa? 


What language did your child Learn first?/ ¿Qué idioma 
aprendió primero su hijo/a? 


Which language does your child use most 
frequently at home? /¿Qué idioma habla su hijo/a 
con mayor frecuencia en la casa? 


Which language do you more frequently speak to 
your child? 


What other languages does your child know?/¿Qué 
otros idiomas conoce su hijo/a? 


School Information/Información de la escuela (School Staff should complete this Last section based on information gathered 
from 
parent/ guardian) 


Beginning date in What grade will the student enter? Person Conducting Survey: 
this school 


(Month/Day/Year): 
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Phonological and phonemic Awareness Home Resource 
Rhymes: Listen to and sing nursery rhymes and songs. Read books with rhymes. 
Alphabet chart: Practice letter names and sounds with the alphabet pointing out letters 
wherever you see them and by reading alphabet books. 
Play sounds, letter and words games 
“I spy with my little eye” 
Look for something with the beginning sound or letter. 
Tell the beginning or ending of the word. 
Bingo, hangman or scrabble 
Point out at pictures or elements with a giving letter. 


Have students explore apps or websites with sound games 





Count sounds, letter or words with toys 

Use movement: 

Clap out the number of syllables in a word. 
Stomp your feet when you hear a sound 
Move slowly and then fast at blending sounds 
Use pictures: Cut out pictures of people, places, and things (nouns), and then have them 
categorize the pictures by beginning sounds. 

Create opportunities of writing: 

Build letters with several materials: play dough, flour, Legos, leaves, snow, sand, etc. 
Draw and write the names in the drawing. 

Write the letter you hear and say. 


Encourage them to write shopping list, their own stories, a diary, plays, etc. 


Spanish Alphabet 





el alfabeto espanol 


Taking from Señora Delia -Teacher Pay Teachers 


K> 
O 
O 
2 
(D 
> 
> 





of 


Aa 


animals 


Y 
Fee 


animales 





Dd 


desert 


da A 


desierto 


Hh 


hippopotamus 


fm 





hipopótamo 


LI Ii 


llama 


llama 


Bilingual Alphabet 


Bb 
bicycle 


o 


bicicleta 


Ee 
elephant 


elefante 





li Jj 


igloo jaguar 





Cc 
castle 
s 
ale 


castillo 


Gg 


guitar 


QQ — 


guitarra 


Kk 


koala 


pinata 
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Ch ch 


chile 





chile 
















oval 


Pp 


penguin 





a 


pinguino 


Uu 


unicorn 





unicornio 


Zz 


ZOO 





zoológico 


Taking from Carolina Matthews -Teacher Pay Teachers 


quiet 





quieto 
Vv 


violin 








Washington 


cem 
OR O 


E d 


Washington 


Ss 


sun 
A 
$ 
A 


sol 





XX 
xylophone 


XP 
ec 


xilófono 


99 


Tt 


telephone 


r^ Y 
teléfono 


Yy 
yoyo 
V 


pic 
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Reading Home Resources and Strategies 


Read to your children: Set a time place and place to read books to your child everyday. 
Enjoy the books and stories: Activities like creating arts, drawings, writing, role-plays, 
acting, dress-up, etc. 

Ask questions: Ask questions about the characters, setting, problem/solution, the main 
idea, etc. 

Read with all family members: For example, jump-in reading strategy will allow 
several persons to read a part of the story. 

Incorporate several resources at home: Resources such as books, magazines, 
illustrations and technology. 

Discuss the books: It promotes critical thinking and understanding about the text. Talk 
about their opinion; predict different endings, and the ideas presented by the author. 
Organize information: Enhance your child's understanding of the book and classify 
information from selections. Using selective underlining/highlighting or adding post-its 


for different purposes. 





pr 


j Colorín Reading tips for parents 


colorado! 









Spanish: Pre-K 
3 


CONSEJOS «: niños en 


para padres preescolar / pre-kindergarten 


Léales desde temprana edad y frecuentemente. Los primeros años son críticos 
para desarrollar un amor a la lectura para toda la vida. ¡Nunca es demasiado 
pronto para comenzar a leerle a su hijo o hija! Los siguientes consejos le 
ofrecen maneras divertidas para ayudar a que sus hijos se conviertan en 
lectores seguros y contentos. Intente diferentes consejos cada semana y vea 
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cuales funcionan mejor. 


E Lean juntos todos los días 


Lea con su hijo todos los días. Haga que este 
tiempo esté lleno de amor y cariño donde 
puedan abrazarse. 


m Póngale nombres a todo 


Incremente el vocabulario de su hijo al hablar 
de palabras y objetos interesantes. Por ejemplo: 
“¡Mira ese avión! Esas son las alas del avión. 
¿Por qué crees que se llaman alas?" 


m Dígales cuánto disfruta leer 


Dígale a su hijo o hija lo mucho que disfruta 
leer con él o con ella. Haga de “la hora cuenta 
cuentos" la hora favorita de su día. 


m Lea con una voz amena 


Léale a su hijo con expresión y humor. Use 
diferentes voces al leer. ¡Hágalo más divertido! 


m Sepa cuando parar 


Guarde el libro por un tiempo si ve que su hijo 
pierde el interés o si le cuesta trabajo poner atención. 


www.ColorinColorado.org 


Sea interactivo 


Discuta lo que esta pasando en el libro, señale 
cosas que suceden en la página y haga preguntas 
al respecto. 


Lea una y otra vez 


¡Adelante, léale a su hijo su cuento favorito 
100 veces! 


También hable sobre la escritura 


Explíquele a su hijo cómo leemos de izquierda 
a derecha y porqué las palabras se separan por 
espacios. 


Señale cosas escritas a su alrededor 


Hable acerca de las palabras escritas que haya 
en su entorno. Pídale a su hijo que encuentre 
palabras diferentes en cada paseo o salida 
que hagan. 


Lleve a su hijo a que lo evalúen 


Asegúrese de evaluar a su hijo lo antes posible 
por su pediatra o maestro si tiene dudas 
acerca del desarrollo del lenguaje, oído o vista 
de sus hijos. 


Información práctica, actividades, y asesoría sobre la lectura ¡en español! 
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¡Colorín 
colorado! 


Reading tips for parents 
Spanish: K 


Y- d 


D 





CONSEJOS de niños en 


para padres el jardín de infantes / kindergarten 


¡Juegue con letras, palabras y sonidos! Jugando con el lenguaje ayuda a que 
su hijo, o hija, aprenda a descifrar el código de la lectura. Los siguientes 
consejos le ofrecen maneras divertidas para ayudar a que sus hijos se conviertan 
en lectores seguros y contentos. Intente diferentes consejos cada semana. 








Vea cuales funcionan mejor. 


m Converse con su hijo 


Pídale a su hijo que le cuente acerca de su día en 
la escuela. Motívelo a que le explique algo que 
hizo, o a qué jugó durante el recreo. 


BW Diga trabalenguas divertidos 


Cante canciones, lea libros de rimas y diga 
trabalenguas divertidos. Estos ayudan a que los 
niños se vuelvan sensibles a los diferentes 
sonidos que contienen las palabras. 


E Viva lo que lean 


Conecte lo que su hijo lee con lo que sucede en la 
vida cotidiana. Si leen un libro acerca de animales, 
relaciónelo con los animales que uno ve en el 

campo, en una granja, o en una visita al zoológico. 


B Use el nombre de su hijo 


Señale la conexión entre las palabras y sonidos. 
Diga algo como: “Juan, la palabra juega empieza 
con el mismo sonido que tu nombre. Juan y juega, 
ambas palabras empiezan con la letra J.” 


E Juegue con títeres 


Juegue con títeres. Haga que el títere diga: 

“Mi nombre es Marcos. Me gustan las palabras 
que riman con mi nombre. ¿Acaso barcos rima 
con Marcos? ¿Acaso árbol rima con Marcos?” 


www.ColorinColorado.org 


Trace y diga las letras 


Haga que su hijo, o hija, use su dedo para trazar 

la letra mientras hace el sonido de la letra. Haga 

esto en una hoja de papel, en arena o en un plato 
con azúcar. 


Escríbalo 

Tenga papel y lápiz a la mano para que su hijo 
escriba. Escriban juntos uno o dos enunciados de 
algo especial. Motive a su hijo a usar las letras y 
sonidos que esté aprendiendo en la escuela. 


Juegue juegos de sonidos 


Intente mezclar sonidos con letras. Pregunte: 
“¿Puedes adivinar cual es esta palabra? 

mmm — aaa — nnn — ooo." Haga cada sonido más 
largo de lo normal. 


Lea una y otra vez 


¡Adelante, léale a su hijo su libro favorito mil 
veces! Mientras lee, haga pausas y pregúntele a 
su hijo que está pasando en el libro. 


Hable sobre las letras y sus sonidos 


Ayude a su hijo o hija a que aprenda los nombres 
y los sonidos de cada letra. ¡Conviértalo en un 
juego! “Estoy pensando en una letra que hace el 
sonido mmmmmm.” 


Información práctica, actividades, y asesoría sobre la lectura ¡en español! 
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Spanish: Ist grade 





de niños en 
el primer año de primaria 


CONSEJOS 


para padres 


Déle a sus hijos oportunidades para leer en voz alta. ¡Inspire a sus hijos a que 
lean todos los días! Los siguientes consejos le ofrecen maneras divertidas para 
ayudar a que sus hijos se conviertan lectores seguros y contentos. Intente 
diferentes consejos cada semana y vea cuales funcionan mejor. 


m No salga de su casa sin algo para leer m Juegue juegos de palabras 








Traiga consigo un libro o revista para cada vez 
que su hijo o hija tenga que esperar, como en 
una visita al doctor. Siempre trate de encontrar 
tiempo para la lectura. 


Una vez no es suficiente 


Motive a que su hijo vuelva a leer sus libros 
y poemas favoritos. El volver a leer las cosas 
ayuda a los niños a leer mejor y más rápido. 


Profundice sobre el argumento 


Pregúntele a su hijo cosas sobre el cuento que 
acaban de leer. Diga algo como: ";Por qué crees 
que Clifford hizo eso?" 


Controle la televisión 


Es difícil que la lectura compita contra la televisión 
y los juegos de video. Por ello es necesario 

que motive la lectura como una actividad para 
“los ratos libres." 


Sea paciente 

Cuando sus hijos estén tratando de leer una 
palabra, déles tiempo para que lo hagan. 
Recuérdele mirar con atención la primera o 
primeras letras de la palabra. 


Seleccione libros del nivel correcto 


Ayude a que su hijo no seleccione libros que sean 
demasiado difíciles. El objetivo es darle muchas 
experiencias exitosas en la lectura. 


www.ColorinColorado.org 


Haga que sus hijos repitan los diferentes sonidos 
de palabras similares como bote y lote; ratón y 
botón; o poco y loco. 


Yo lo leo y luego tü lo lees 


Tome turnos leyendo en voz alta a la hora 
de dormir. Los niños disfrutan de momentos 
especiales con sus papás. 


Corrija gentilmente al joven lector 


Cuando su hijo cometa algún error, gentilmente 
sefiale la letra o letras que omitió o que leyó 
incorrectamente. Muchos lectores principiantes 
tratarán de adivinar la palabra basados en la 
primera letra. 


iHable, hable, hable! 


Hable con su hijo todos los días sobre la escuela 
y cosas de la casa. Use algunas palabras 
interesantes durante la conversación y recuérdele 
palabras que ya utilizaron en el pasado para 

que las aprenda y recuerde mejor. 


¡Escriba, escriba, escriba! 


Pídale a su hijo que le ayude a escribir la lista del 
supermercado, una nota para Abuelita o un 
diario de las cosas especiales que suceden en 
casa. Cuando esté escribiendo, trate que su hijo 
escriba las letras y sonidos que está aprendiendo 
en la escuela. 


Información práctica, actividades, y asesoría sobre la lectura jen español! 
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Spanish: 2nd grade 
ES 


CONSEJOS de nifios en 


para padres el segundo afio de primaria 


Encuentre con su hijo, o hija, formas de leer, escribir y de contar cuentos. 
¡Siempre elogie a su joven lector y escritor! Los siguientes consejos le ofrecen 
maneras divertidas para ayudar a que sus hijos se conviertan en lectores 
seguros y contentos. Intente diferentes consejos cada semana y vea cuales 
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funcionan mejor. 


m Cuéntele historias de la familia 


A los nifios les encanta escuchar historias de 
sus familias. Cuéntele anécdotas divertidas que 
le hayan sucedido cuando usted era joven. 


m Haga una caja especial para la escritura 


Llene una caja de material para escribir y dibujar. 
Encuentre los momentos para que su hijo 

escriba listas para el supermercado, o tarjetas 

de cumpleaños. 


E Sea el admirador £l de su hijo 


Pídale a su hijo que lea en voz alta lo que ha 
escrito en la escuela. Sea un oyente entusiasta. 


m Una vez más, pero con sentimiento 


Cuando su hijo lea una palabra desconocida 
pídale que lea el enunciado nuevamente. Muchas 
veces los niños están tan ocupados tratando de 
entender las palabras que pierden el significado 
de lo que están leyendo. 


B invite a un escritor a su clase 


Pídale a un escritor que visite la clase de su hijo 
y que hable sobre el proceso de cómo escribir. 
Muchas veces los nifios sienten que no son 
suficientemente inteligentes si no pueden escribir 
en el primer intento. 


www.ColorinColorado.org 


Hagan un libro juntos 


Doble hojas de papel a la mitad sujetándolas 
con grapas para hacer un libro. Pídale que 
escriba enunciados en cada página y que haga 
sus propias ilustraciones. 


Invente cuentos en el camino 


Tome turnos afiadiéndole cosas a un cuento 
inventado por ustedes mientras van en el auto 
o el autobús. Trate de hacer que los cuentos 
sean divertidos. 


Señale la relación entre palabras 


Explíquele como las palabras que están 
relacionadas se escriben de manera similar y 
significan cosas parecidas. Por ejemplo, 
muéstrele cómo una palabra como conocimiento 
se relaciona con conocer. 


Utilice una lista 


Haga que sus hijos escriban una lista para 
recordar cosas como: “; Todos mis enunciados 
¿ 

comienzan con mayúsculas? Sí /No.” 


Rápido, rápido 

Use las nuevas palabras que su hijo vaya apren- 
diendo en tarjetas o en ejercicios de computadora. 
Muchas veces esto ayuda a que los niños 
automáticamente reconozcan y lean palabras, 

en especial aquellas que usan frecuentemente. 


Información práctica, actividades, y asesoría sobre la lectura ¡en español! 
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y 2 
G EZ National Institute for Literacy 


Y- d 





: Colorín 
colorado! 


Reading tips for parents 









Spanish: 3rd grade 
E) 


CONSEJOS de nifios en 


para padres el tercer afio de primaria 


Lea, hable y piense acerca de las formas en que sus hijos puedan mejorar su 
comprensión, pues es la meta fundamental de aprender a leer. Los siguientes 
consejos le ofrecen maneras divertidas para ayudar a que sus hijos se 
conviertan en lectores seguros y contentos. Intente diferentes consejos cada 
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semana y vea cuales funcionan mejor. 


m Haga de los libros algo especial 


Convierta a la lectura en algo especial. Lleve a 
sus hijos a la biblioteca, ayádelos a que obtengan 
su propia credencial, lea con ellos y regáleles 
libros. Escoja un lugar favorito para poner los 
libros en su casa, o mejor aün, ponga libros por 
todos lados. 


E Consiga que lea otro libro 


Encuentre la manera de que sus hijos lean otro 
libro. Introdüzcalo a series como Harry Potter, Las 


Crónicas de Narnia, u otro libro de su autor favorito. 


Pídale a su bibliotecario alguna sugerencia. 


B Consulte un diccionario 


Permita que sus hijos lo vean consultar el 
diccionario. Diga, "Hmm, no estoy muy seguro 
de lo que quiere decir esta palabra...creo que 
la buscaré en el diccionario." 


m Hable acerca de lo que ve y hace 


Hable de actividades cotidianas para mejorar 
el conocimiento contextual de su hijo o hija, 

lo cual es crucial para comprender lo que se lee 
y se escucha. Por ejemplo, mantenga una 
conversación ávida mientras cocinan juntos, 
visitan algün lugar nuevo o ven un programa 
en la televisión. 


www.ColorinColorado.org 


Las primeras veces son difíciles 


Motive a sus hijos cuando escriban. Recuérdele 
que el escribir consiste de varios pasos. Nadie lo 
hace bien a la primera. 


Diferentes estilos para diferentes 
personas 


Lea diferentes tipos de libros para exponer a su 
hijo a diferentes estilos de escritura. Algunos 
niños, en especial los varones, prefieren los libros 
que no son de ficción. 


Enseñe a su hijo ““trucos mentales" 


Muéstrele cómo resumir una historia en tan solo 
unos enunciados o cómo predecir lo que va 
pasar. Ambas estrategias pueden ayudar al niño 
o niña a comprender y recordar lo que lee. 


“¿Ya casi llegamos?" 


Use el tiempo que pasan en el auto o en el 
autobús para juegos de palabras. Hable de cómo 
sobre significa encima de algo, pero también 

es donde se ponen las cartas antes de enviarlas 
por correo. Cuando los niños están muy 
familiarizados con el significado de una palabra, 
tienen menos dificultad al leerla. 


Información práctica, actividades, y asesoría sobre la lectura ¡en español! 





O 
WETA, 





R 
Gig ockets 


The Partnership for Reading 


y 2 
G EZ National Institute for Literacy 
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Online Resources 


Phonological and phonemic Awareness 


https: //www.readingrockets.org/ 





https://thereadingadvicehub.com/free-rhyming-games-online/ 





https://fivefromfive.com.au/parent-resources/parent-resources-phonological-phonemic- 








awareness/online-games-apps-phonological-phonemic-awareness/ 


https://www.youtube.com/channel/UCVcQH8A634mauPrGbWs7QIQ 





Reading 


https://storylineonline.net/ 





https://www.getepic.com/ 





https://www.uniteforliteracy.com/ 








https://www.booktrust.org.uk/ 





https://www.youtube.com/channel/UCrASZzPPKIDeFgm6qVW1rOg 





https://www.colorincolorado.org/ 





https://www2.ed.gov/parents/read/resources/readingtips/readingtips.pdf 





http://www .scholastic.com/parents/resources/article/more-reading-resources/reading-tips-parents 





https: //www.k12reader.com/reading-at-home-simple-strategies-for-creating-strong-readers/ 





https: //www.fldoe.org/core/fileparse.php/7539/urlt/Parent-Tips.pdf 
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Emergency Contact List 


EMERGENCY CONTACT LIST 


In the case of a life-threatening emergency, call 911. 








@ Emergency Numbers 


© Police department e Poison control O | 
© Fire department @ Animal poison control Hospital 


@ Important Numbers 

















Water company Veterinarian 


Power company Animal control 





Insurance company Locksmith 











@ People 
Name 
Neighbor #1 School / Teacher 
Name | Name | 
Neighbor #2 Work / Co-worker Relation 





avgrtment 
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Workshop Survey 


Workshops Survey 
Encuesta de los talleres 


With 5 being very satisfied and 1 being very dissatisfied, please read and circle the answer that best supports 
your opinion. Con 5 siendo muy satisfecho y 1 siendo muy insatisfecho, por favor lea y encierre la respuesta 
que mejor se ajuste a su opinión. 


General Impressions/ Rating/ Calificación 
Impresiones Generales 


The workshops were useful/ 
Los talleres fueron útiles. 


My expectations were fulfilled / 
Mis expectativas fueron cumplidas 


The Length of the workshops were sufficient / 


la duración de los talleres fue suficiente 


The workshops helped to stimulate my 
children 's learning/ Los talleres me 
ayudaron a estimular el aprendizaje de 
mis hijos. 

| learned useful content to use at home 
with my children/ Aprendí contenido útil 
para usar con mis hijos en casa 


Would you recommend these workshops to 
other families/ Le recomendarías estos 


talleres a otras familias 


Please share a written comment, suggestion 





or thoughts about the workshops. Por favor 





comparta un comentario escrito, sugerencia o 





ideas acerca de Los talleres. 
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